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Wild  Warriors  of  Koio. 


CHAPTER  1 

THE  REBELS 

Disturbing  news  had  reached  us  at  One  Pusu  of 
unrest  and  discontent  among  the  wild,  fiery  Koio 
tribes  who  lived  in  the  densely-wooded,  mountainous 
country  on  our  Island  of  Malaita.  A  small  head-tax 
had  been  imposed  by  the  Administration  on  all  males 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  was  bitterly  resented  by 
the  Chief,  Basiana,  and  the  members  of  his  tribe. 

When  collecting  the  tax  a  Government  officer  with 
an  assistant  and  about  thirty  native  police  travelled  in 
a  schooner  round  the  Island,  calling  at  different  centres 
where  the  people  had  previously  been  told  to  congre- 
gate. The  party  called  in  at  our  station  on  their  way. 
We  told  the  District  Officer,  who  had  done  much  for  the 
people  by  his  wise  and  understanding  treatment  of  them, 
that  we  had  heard  that  he  and  his  party  were  to  be 
wiped  out  by  the  Koios.  We  urged  him,  therefore,  to 
take  special  precautions  for  their  safety.  He  listened 
somewhat  impatiently  and,  brushing  aside  our  advice, 
said,  "The  one  thing  necessary  in  dealing  with  these 
people  is  to  show  absolute  fearlessness.  I  shall  carry 
on  as  usual." 

We  could  do  no  more,  and,  with  fearful  hearts,  we 
watched  his  vessel  leave  the  harbour. 

About  a  week  later  a  runner  came  through  with 
the  tragic  news  that  the  two  white  officers  and  fifteen 
native  police  had  been  brutally  murdered.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  party  had  escaped  with  severe  injuries. 

Immediately  our  thoughts  flew  to  our  two  mission- 
aries, Mr.  Norman  Deck  and  his  sister,  who  lived  on 
that  coast  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Would 
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they  be  safe?  And  what  of  the  Christians?  These  wild 
Koios  had  often  persecuted  them  by  stealing  their  food 
and  destroying  their  crops,  and,  on  occasion,  had  mur- 
dered some  of  them.  We  could  not  go  to  that  side 
of  the  Island  as  we  had  neither  ship  nor  launch  at  the 
station  at  the  time.  We  could  and  did  commit  them 
to  God  and  waited  longingly  for  news.  The  few 
planters  who  lived  further  up  the  coast  decided  that 


Sinarango,   the  Scene  of  the  Tragedy 

they  would  live  on  their  launch  and  anchor  offshore. 
A  day  or  two  later,  another  runner  arrived  with 
the  startling  news  that  a  band  of  Koio  men  four  hun- 
dred strong  were  on  their  way  to  Suu  and  to  One 
Pusu,  our  Native  Bible  Training  School,  to  wipe  out 
our  little  community.  Sentries  were  posted  at  various 
places,  and,  as  we  felt  responsible  for  the  native  women 
and  children  in  our  care,  each  evening  they  were  put 
on  board  our  Mission  schooner,  the  "Evangel,"  (which 
had  arrived  at  One  Pusu  in  the  meantime),  though  one 
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small  boy  felt  safer  in  our  bathroom  than  anywhere  else, 
and  was  allowed  to  sleep  there.  If  it  came  to  the  worst 
the  "Evangel"  could  put  out  to  sea.  But  when  they 
tried  to  start  the  engine  it  refused  to  go! 

We  missionaries  slept  on  shore,  but  for  three 
nights  did  not  undress.  Our  home  was  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  splashing  of  the  fish  at  frequent  intervals 
as  they  jumped  up  trying  to  escape  the  larger  fish  that 
were  pursuing  them,  sounded  like  the  paddling  of 
canoes  which  we  thought  might  be  bringing  the  enemy. 
The  Koios  are  bushmen,  and  not  accustomed  to  the 
sea,  yet  we  thought  it  possible  they  might  force  some 
of  the  natives  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour  to  ferry 
them  across.  On  the  fourth  day  we  heard  that  a  war- 
ship on  a  punitive  expedition  had  gone  to  the  scene  of 
the  murder  as  a  general  uprising  was  feared. 

Later  we  heard  the  whole  sad  story.  Amongst 
the  police  was  one  belonging  to  the  Koio  tribe  who 
urged  the  District  Officer  to  collect  the  tax  on  board 
the  Government  vessel,  for  then  only  a  few  people  at 
a  time  could  come  on  board,  and  the  police  would  be 
in  a  position  to  defend  themselves.  He  would  not  hear 
of  it,  however,  no  doubt  thinking  it  wiser  to  act  as 
though  no  trouble  were  anticipated.  He  gave  orders 
that  all  books,  records,  food  and  rifles  were  to  be 
taken  ashore  to  the  old  court-house  where  business  was 
usually  transacted.  This  was  built  like  the  native  huts 
with  walls  and  roof  of  leaf-thatch.  During  the  morning 
all  appeared  to  go  well.  The  two  officials,  the  native 
clerk  and  three  police  boys  were  posted  on  the  ver- 
andah, while  the  remainder  of  the  boys  were  ordered 
inside — where  they  would  not  be  noticed.  They  were 
instructed  to  come  out  if  they  heard  a  disturbance. 

The  bushmen,  led  by  their  Chief,  Basiana,  had 
come  down  as  an  organised  party  of  two  to  three  hun- 
dred strong.  They  were  sure  of  success,  for  had  not 
Basiana  sacrificed  sixty  pigs  in  order  to  find  out  if  the 
time  were  propitious  for  an  attack  on  the  Government? 
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To  him  and  his  people  the  two  officers  and  the  police 
were  the  Government.  He  firmly  believed  that  if  they 
could  be  got  rid  of  once  and  for  all,  that  would  be  the 
end  of  the  tax  and  all  control.  They  would  then  be 
free  to  go  on  murdering  and  plundering  without  inter- 
ference. 

Hidden  under  the  lavalavas  of  the  warriors  were 
long  knives  attached  to  string  which  they  could  pull 
so  that  the  knives  could  be  used  instantly  when  they 
started  to  attack  the  party.  A  few  men  had  paid  their 
tax  and  it  looked  as  though  everything  would  pass 
off  quietly.  Then  one  came  forward  and  put  down  less 
than  the  amount  required  for  the  tax.  Apparently  this 
was  the  pre-arranged  signal,  for,  when  the  officer 
spoke  sharply  to  him,  he  quickly  seized  the  butt  end  of 
a  rifle  and  struck  the  officer  a  blow  on  the  head,  killing 
him  instantly.  The  fight  had  begun.  The  crowd  at- 
tacked the  other  officer,  killing  him  and  a  number  of 
police.  The  bushmen,  yelling  like  demons  and  brand- 
ishing their  knives,  axes  and  spears,  then  rushed  inside 
the  court-house.  Those  unable  to  get  through  the  door 
broke  through  the  leaf  walls  in  such  numbers  that  there 
was  no  room  for  the  police  inside  to  use  their  rifles. 
(They  had  come  ashore  without  their  bayonets  and  re- 
volvers). The  attackers,  seizing  the  guns,  cut  the  po- 
lice to  pieces  with  knives  and  axes.  Some  of  those 
outside  who  were  badly  wounded  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  murderers,  and,  reaching  the  beach,  were 
picked  up  by  the  crew  of  a  recruiting  vessel  and  taken 
to  the  Government  ship.  One  of  the  victims  managed 
to  swim  out  to  the  ship  unaided,  but  died  later  from  loss 
of  blood. 

The  native  clerk,  Marcus  John,  who  had  previously 
warned  the  district  officer  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
them,  had  been  trained,  as  a  lad,  in  our  Bible  School  at 
One  Pusu.  His  quiet,  steady  witness  for  Christ,  and 
his  consistent  life  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  heathen 
and  Christian  alike.  The  District  Officer  had  once  said 
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of  him,  "I  believe  it  was  worth  while  the  Mission's 
coming  to  the  islands  if  it  could  produce  a  man  like 
Marcus."  He  had  been  tested  for  years  in  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

The  survivors  said  that  there  had  been  loud  yells 
when  the  bushmen  had  surrounded  Marcus,  and  they 
thought  that  he  had  been  taken  to  the  bush  and  tor- 
tured. With  what  relief,  then,  we  heard  later  that  this 
was  not  so.  He  had  been  mortally  wounded  during  the 
struggle  in  the  court-house  and,  like  the  martyr  Stephen, 
had  died  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  His 
body  was  found  on  the  edge  of  the  scrub. 

The  murderers  fled  to  the  bush  with  the  rice, 
blankets,  rifles,  ammunition,  tax  money  and  all  the 
Government  records.  Nothing  remained.  The  native 
drums  (hollowed-out  logs  which,  when  beaten,  resound 
for  miles)  were  ringing  in  all  directions,  one  village 
after  another  taking  it  up  till  they  could  be  heard  right 
up  in  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  2 


AT   THE    ELEVENTH    HOUR 

The  wounded  native  police  and  the  bodies  of  the 

two    white    officers    were    taken    in    the    Government 

schooner  to  the  tiny  coral  islet  of  Nongasila  where  Miss 

Joan   Deck   lived   with   her   brother.      He   had   left    for 


A  Mountain  Village 

the  north  on  the  "Evangel"  only  that  morning.  She  and 
a  missionary  from  another  Society  went  aboard  the 
vessel  where  the  wounded  and  dead  lay.  In  the  light 
of  a  dim  lantern  they  did  what  they  could.  There  was 
not  much  room,  as  they  had  to  step  over  cases  of  fuel 
which  lay  on  the  deck.  One  poor  fellow  had  a  number 
of  large  knife  wounds;  another  had  an  arrow-head  in 
under  his  shoulder  blade;  a  third  had  a  huge  hole  in 
his  back  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  spear. 
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One,  a  heathen,  who  was  obviously  dying,  was 
terrified  of  going  out  into,  what  was  to  him,  the  great 
unknown;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  without  hope  and 
without  God.  From  contact  with  Christian  natives  he 
knew  a  little  about  Christ,  and  Miss  Deck  was  now 
able  to  tell  him  more.  Another  was  a  backslider  who 
came  back  to  the  Lord;  the  rest,  happily,  were  Chris- 
tians. 

While  the  funeral  of  the  two  white  men  was  taking 
place,  Miss  Deck  slipped  back  to  the  vessel  to  talk  fur- 
ther with  the  dying  man.  She  found  two  of  his  Chris- 
tian relatives  with  him.  They  had  pointed  him  to 
Christ  and,  like  the  dying  thief,  at  the  eleventh  hour 
he  had  turned  to  the  Saviour.  In  his  extremity  he  had 
found  those  words  true,  "Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out."  What  a  change!  Gone  were  his 
fears  and,  instead,  a  great  peace  filled  his  heart.  He 
was  not  now  going  out  into  the  great  unknown  but  to 
the  One  who  had  died  to  save  him.  The  transforma- 
tion was  there  for  all  to  see.  This  was  the  one  spot  of 
brightness  amid  the  horrors  of  that  night.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  went  to  be  with  the  Lord.  Miss  Deck  went 
to  the  other  wounded  men,  reassuring  them  of  the 
Lord's  Presence  and  committing  them  to  Him.  The 
ship  then  left  for  Tulagi  where  they  received  skilled 
medical  attention  though  they  would  carry  the  scars  of 
the  conflict  all  their  lives. 

The  next  day  the  bushmen  came  down  in  large 
numbers  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  threatening  to 
wipe  out  whole  villages.  Peter  Fitoo,  a  staunch  old 
Christian  teacher,  expected  that  he  and  the  little  com- 
pany of  Christians  would  be  attacked,  but  they  were 
comforted  with  the  beautiful  words  of  the  ninety-first 
Psalm — "He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers  and  under 
his  wings  shalt  thou  trust.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid 
of  the  terror  by  night;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day." 

The  people  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district 
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made  preparations  to  defend  themselves.  They  took 
down  arrows  from  their  walls  and  set  to  work  making 
bows  from  which  to  shoot  them.  No  one  slept  at 
night  and  they  took  turns  at  sleeping  during  the  day, 
only  rushing  to  their  food  gardens  to  dig  hastily  a 
meagre  supply  of  food.  The  Christians,  as  they  met 
together  for  daily  worship,  placed  watchmen  outside 
the  churches.  Women  frantically  hushed  the  cries  of 
their  fretful  infants  lest  the  noise  should  betray  their 
position  to  the  enemy.  The  men  peeped  through  the 
spy-holes  they  had  made  in  the  leaf  walls  of  their 
houses,  their  axes  and  knives  in  readiness  in  case  of 
attack.  They  kept  special  watch  just  before  daylight 
and  during  heavy  rains,  times  which  are  usually  chosen 
by  assailants  to  catch  their  victims  unawares.  The 
whole  coast  was  on  the  alert.  Rumours — the  Island 
newspaper — abounded.  Some  of  the  people  fled  from 
their  villages  to  a  small  island  where  they  could  more 
easily  defend  themselves. 


CHAPTER   3 


FAITH   TESTED 

A  short  time  previously  three  murders  had  been 
committed  by  Koio  men.  The  native  leaders  at  One 
Pusu  felt  then  that  on  our  next  day  of  prayer  we  should 
concentrate  on  the  interior  of  Koio,  praying  that  God 
would  break  down  the  opposition  of  these  tribes  who 
were  so  antagonistic  to  the  Gospel. 

We  did  so.  A  great  volume  of  prayer  went  up 
for  them.  We  looked  to  God  in  faith  to  do  a  mighty 
work. 

A  few  days  later  news  of  this  second  tragedy 
reached  us.  We  were  stunned.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  work  in  the  whole  of  that  district,  work  which  had 
been  started  at  such  cost,  would  collapse.  It  had  been 
so  hard  to  gain  a  footing,  so  difficult  to  keep  burning  the 
feeble  little  Gospel  lights  along  the  shore.  The  tiny 
band  of  Christians  seemed  crushed.  How  now  were 
the  wild,  lawless  bush  people  to  be  reached  with  the 
Gospel? 

And  what  a  test  of  faith  it  was  to  us!  Instead  of 
victory,  here  was  defeat;  instead  of  advance,  retreat; 
instead  of  the  heathen  accepting  the  Gospel,  there  was 
a  liklihood  that  the  Christians  would  be  murdered.  But 
God  was  working  out  His  own  Divine  purposes  as  we 
shall  see. 


CHAPTER  4 


THE  PUNITIVE  EXPEDITION 

Four  days  later,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  coastal 
people,  a  warship,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  en- 
trance, anchored  in  the  small  harbour.  What  a  relief  to 
the  law-abiding  members  of  the  community!  The  little 
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Mission  launch  looked  looked  like  a  fly  in  comparison, 
and  the  canoes  like  ants.  Peter  Fitoo  went  on  board 
and  told  the  Commander  the  full  story  of  the  mas- 


sacre. 


A  body  of  naval  ratings  came  ashore,  and,  assisted 
by  the  Christians,  made  their  camp  on  the  site  of  the 
old  court-house  which  had  been  burned  down  by  the 
bushmen  before  making  for  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
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The  punitive  party  was  comprised  of  sailors  from  the 
cruiser,  other  Europeans  from  Tulagi,  and  native  police. 
Each  man  was  in  charge  of  twenty  native  carriers.  The 
party,  making  a  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  set  out 
for  the  interior,  climbing  to  a  height  of  over  three  thou- 
sand feet. 

The  whole  district,  previously  unexplored  by  white 
men,  was  thickly  wooded.  From  the  trees  hung  heavy 
vines  and  creepers  which,  with  the  luxuriant  under- 
growth, made  the  jungle  in  places  almost  impenetrable, 
and  paths  had  to  be  hacked  through  it. 

Because  of  the  tropical  rains  and  the  dense  forest 
through  which  the  sun  does  not  penetrate,  the  ground 
in  the  jungle  is  never  dry. 

The  party,  whose  equipment  consisted,  among  other 
things,  of  three  Lewis  guns,  bombs,  and  a  wireless  set, 
scrambled  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountains, 
their  carriers — each  loaded  with  one  hundred  pounds 
of  rice — following.  Progress  was  retarded  by  the  heavy 
rain  and  by  the  thick  brown  mud  ploughed  up  by  two 
hundred  pairs  of  feet. 

To  these  trying  conditions  was  added  the  peculiarly 
oppressive  heat  of  the  tropics  which  keeps  the  skin  in  a 
continual  bath  of  perspiration.  (It  is  through  country 
like  this  that  our  missionaries  have  often  to  travel). 

At  last  a  deserted  village  was  reached  which  they 
made  their  main  base,  while  some  climbed  higher  still  to 
form  an  outpost.  Few  natives  were  seen.  The  Chief 
and  many  of  his  followers  had  retired  to  a  hitherto  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  Four  wild-looking  men  were 
seen  prowling  round  at  sunset  and  were  captured.  The 
police  boys  stood  with  spears  poised  ready  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  were 
restrained.  They  were  longing  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  relatives  who  had  been  murdered.  In  spite  of  the 
years  of  discipline  and  training  in  the  police  force,  their 
primitive  instincts  were  uppermost  in  this  hour  of  crisis. 

A  demonstration  to  impress  the  natives  was  staged. 
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The  noise  of  the  firing  of  the  Lewis  gun  was  terrifying 
to  the  awe-struck  villagers. 

After  some  time  the  wild,  lawless  Basiana  and 
forty-four  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoner.  Many  others 
totalling  several  hundred,  were  arrested  later  and  all 
were  taken  to  Tulagi,  the  tiny  island  capital  of  the 
Solomons.  Basiana's  elder  son,  Anifelo,  a  lad  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  accompanied  him. 


CHAPTER  5 


FATHER  AND   SON 

A  paternal  Government  wished  to  keep  a  friendly 
eye  on  Anifelo  and  give  the  boy  a  training  which  would 
make  him,  they  hoped,  a  law-abiding,  helpful  member 
of  the  community.  They  did  not  wish  him  to  grow  up 
like  his  father. 

As  they  drew  near  Tulagi,  Anifelo  saw  small 
craft  plying  to  and  fro.  These  appeared  huge  to  him 
compared  with  the  canoes  of  his  island.  He  had  never 
before  been  away  from  his  mountain  home,  and  now 
he  was  plunged  suddenly  into  an  entirely  new  life  and 
strange  surroundings.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  Eu- 
ropean houses  built  of  wood;  so  different  from  the 
houses  of  his  village  with  their  palm-leaf  walls  and 
roofs.  Instead  of  the  dense  forest  there  were  smooth 
well-kept  roads  leading  in  all  directions.  When  he 
came  ashore  he  looked  with  awe  at  the  houses  of  the 
Government  staff,  the  hospital,  the  wireless  station,  the 
post  office  and  the  prison.  On  the  hill  was  the  Resi- 
dency in  front  of  which  could  be  seen  the  flagpole  with 
the  British  flag  floating  proudly  in  the  breeze. 

But  to  him,  most  wonderful  of  all,  was  a  short 
street  with  Chinese  stores  on  either  side  displaying  the 
most  fascinating  and  tempting  goods  such  as  fish  lines 
and  hooks,  mirrors,  combs,  brightly-coloured  material, 
coloured  beads  and  many  other  things  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  What  attracted  him  most  of  all, 
however,  was  a  box  that  had  a  key,  which,  when 
turned,  rang  a  bell  to  warn  the  owner  if  somone  were 
tampering  with  it.  All  these  articles,  he  noticed,  could 
be  exchanged  for  round,  shining  coins,  instead  of  the 
island  currency  of  porpoise  teeth  and  strings  of  shell- 
money  threaded  like  beads. 
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A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Native  Police  Lines  where 
he  saw  armed  sentries  marching  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  cells  his  tribesmen  now  occupied.  In  the  late 
afternoon  he  was  thrilled  to  see  the  police  marching 
to  the  rythmic  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  clarion  notes 
of  the  bugle.  Would  it  be  possible  for  him  one  day,  he 


Tulacji,   the  tiny  Island  Capital   of  the   Solomons 

wondered,  to  become  a  member  of  this  smart  company? 
He  lived  at  the  Police  Lines  while  his  father  and  the 
rest  of  his  men  awaited  their  trial. 

One  day  Anifelo  was  taken  to  see  Basiana,  but 
the  boy  would  not  look  at  his  father,  and  when  he  did 
speak  it  was  only  to  curse  him  for  all  the  trouble  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  and  the  members  of  his  tribe. 

"It  was  a  pathetic  sight,"  wrote  the  officer  later, 
"to  see  father  and  son  together,  Basiana  looking 
longingly  at  his  much  loved  son  and  heir,  and  Anifelo 
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refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  father  who 
was  so  soon  to  die  on  the  scaffold.  They  never  saw 
each  other  again." 

Peter  Fitoo,  the  native  evangelist  from  Koio  had 
come  to  Tulagi  as  interpreter  for  the  heathen  members 
of  his  tribe.  He  was  a  great  help  at  the  trial  of  the 
prisoners,  winning  the  respect  of  the  officials  by  his 
obvious  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  and  his  consistent 
Christian  witness.  He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
to  pay  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law;  others  had  re- 
ceived life  sentences.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  pris- 
oners, although  himself  not  yet  a  Christian,  allowed 
Peter  to  visit  the  prisoners  daily  in  order  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  them,  and  each  time  on  his  return  to  the 
Police  Lines  asked  him  how  the  men  had  responded. 
After  a  while  quite  a  number  accepted  Christ  as 
their  Saviour. 

"I  grew  to  like  Basiana  as  I  learned  to  know  him," 
the  officer  said,  "for  he  was  a  man  of  great  character 
and  an  undoubted  leader.  Had  he  accepted  Christ  he 
would  have  made  a  fine  Christian  teacher.  But  this  he 
refused  to  do.  I  had  gained  his  confidence  and  he  said 
he  would  leave  Anifelo  with  me,  happy  in  the  know- 
ledge that  his  son  was  quite  safe  and  would  be  cared 
for.  He  resisted  to  the  last — right  up  to  the  morning 
of  his  execution.  In  the  prison  his  several  hundred 
followers  were  greatly  affected  at  the  passing  of  their 
leader,  and,  although  the  execution  took  place  at  4  a.m. 
all  were  awake  and  moving  about." 


CHAPTER  6 


THE  YOUNG  BUGLER 

The  Government  felt  responsible  for  Anifelo,  yet 
it  was  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with  him.  Would 
the  wild  undisciplined  lad  settle  down  to  the  restricted 
life  of  Tulagi?  Perhaps  he  would  fret  after  his  own 
people  and  the  free,  roving  life  he  had  felt  behind. 
Then  someone  had  a  bright  idea.  Perhaps  Anifelo 
would  like  to  become  a  bugler  in  the  Native  Armed 
Constabulary.  When  the  proposal  was  made  to  him 
he  was  overjoyed.  He  had  not  dared  to  hope  that  the 
desire  of  his  heart  would  be  gratified  so  quickly.  He 
was  given  the  police  uniform  which  consists  of  a  khaki 
lavalava  (a  garment  from  waist  to  knee),  and  a  broad 
red  band  which  is  worn  round  the  waist.  He  also 
became  the  possessor  of  a  shining  bugle,  which,  after 
much  practice,  he  learned  to  play  well.  Soon,  to  his 
great  joy  and  delight,  he  found  himself  marching  be- 
side the  drummer  at  the  head  of  the  native  soliders  as 
they  went  to  the  Residency  to  salute  the  flag.  He  re- 
ceived pocket-money  regularly,  visited  the  Chinese 
stores,  and  actually  came  to  possess  some  of  the  articles 
he  had  so  much  coveted. 

Anifelo  was  gradually  becoming  civilised  and  dis- 
ciplined but  he  was  still  a  heathen.  His  mind  and 
heart  were  darkened;  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  true 
God,  nor  of  His  Son  Who  came  to  earth  and  died  to 
save  us. 

His  religion  was  ancestor-worship.  Akalos,  as 
they  are  called,  are  the  supposed  spirits  of  dead  an- 
cestors, approached  through  fata-ambus  or  praying  men. 
It  is  believed  that  they  have  power  to  bring  about  sick- 
ness, disaster  and  death;  for,  according  to  native  belief, 
none  of  these  things  comes  through  natural  causes.  Pigs 
are  offered  as  sacrifices,  and  the  praying  man  is  paid 
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for  his  services  in  native  money  or  pigs.  He  supplies 
native  "medicine"  after  going  through  various  incan- 
tations, and  gives  charms  as  a  protection  against  sick- 
ness. Taboos  must  be  very  carefully  observed  or  the 
akalo  will  be  offended.  People  have  been  known  to  be 
killed  by  their  clan  for  breaking  these  taboos. 


The  whole  life  of  the 
people  is  governed  by 
the  fear  of  these  akalos. 
They  are  consulted 
through  the  witch-doctors 
about  propitious  times 
and  seasons  for  planting 
their  crops,  hunting  por- 
poises, taking  journeys, 
building  houses  and  fight- 
ing their  enemies.  The 
people  know  nothing  of 
a  God  of  Love,  and  do 
not,  in  their  heathen 
state,  understand  the  idea 
of  forgiveness;  indeed, 
they  have  no  adequate 
word  for  it  in  their  own 
language. 

In  the  native  police  force 
was  a  keen,  earnest  Chris- 
tian, named  Heman  loi.  He 
had  longed  to  go  as  an 
evangelist,  to  the  heathen 
on  Malaita,  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  reaching  the  hea- 
then at  Tulagi,  and  those 
who  passed  through  on 
their  way  to  and  from 
became  burdened  about 


Police  Boy 


the    coconut    plantations,    he 
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their  need.  There  was,  however,  one  difficulty.  He 
had  never  thought  of  anything  else  than  going  out 
in  a  self-supporting  capacity,  growing  his  own  food 
gardens,  and  looking  to  God  in  faith  to  supply  other 
needs  of  himself  and  his  family,  as  all  our  native 
workers  do.  But  in  order  to  live  in  Tulagi  and  hold 
meetings  in  the  evenings  it  would  be  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  Government  regulations,  to  take  some  kind 
of  remunerative  employment.  After  much  prayer  he 
decided  to  take  a  position  in  the  native  police  force. 
Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  officer  men- 
tioned previously,  Heman  was  allowed  the  use  of  a 
large,  native  mess-hut  each  evening  and  on  Sundays  for 
Gospel  services. 

He  soon  had  a  band  of  Christians  round  him  and 
they  too  gave  their  time  to  help  in  the  work.  It  meant 
no  small  sacrifice  at  the  close  of  a  long,  tiring  day  in  a 
tropical  climate  to  spend  the  evening  teaching  the  native 
employees.  For  part  of  each  evening,  the  lessons  were 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  writing.  Outstanding 
Gospel  texts  were  first  taught  from  a  large  wall-sheet. 
The  verses  on  Sin,  Salvation,  the  New  Birth,  Repen- 
tance and  Faith  were  simply  explained.  These  were 
followed  by  simple  talks  on  The  Creation,  The  Fall  of 
Man,  The  Birth,  Life,  Death,  Resurrection,  Ascension 
and  Coming  again  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Numbers 
in  this  way  were  won  for  Christ  and  returned  to  their 
own  people  with  the  message  of  salvation. 

It  was  always  a  red-letter  day  for  the  Christians 
when  once  every  few  months  the  Mission  vessel,  the 
"Evangel"  visited  Tulagi.  The  missionaries  were  invited 
by  Heman  to  take  the  services,  one  taking  the  meetings 
in  the  mess-hut,  and  the  other  visiting  the  gaol  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  prisoners.  In  between  the 
meetings  boys  would  come  on  to  the  "Evangel";  they 
much  enjoyed  the  singing  and  felt  quite  at  home. 

Others  would  come  for  personal  interviews  for 
they  were  finding  their  way  beset  with  difficulties  and 
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temptations,  and  would  go  away  helped,  strengthened 
and  cheered.  Heman,  too,  and  his  helpers  would  have 
problems  about  which  they  wanted  advice. 

His  musical  ear  attracted  by  the  beautiful  harmony 
of  the  Gospel  hymns — the  natives  are  adepts  at  part 
singing — Anifelo  crept  as  near  as  he  dared  to  the  hut 
where  the  meetings  were  held.  He  was  afraid  to  go 
inside  lest  he  should  offend  the  spirits.  Night  after 
night  he  stood  outside  listening  to  the  hymns  and  to 
all  that  was  said. 

At  last,  seeing  that  nothing  happened  to  other 
heathen  men  and  boys  who  attended,  he  overcame  his 
fear  and  slipped  into  the  hut.  He  was  greatly  in- 
trigued with  the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
longed  to  learn.  As  the  boys  spoke  a  multiplicity  of 
languages,  pidgin  English  was  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
place.  This  is  not  a  mere  jargon,  as  many  suppose, 
but  is  made  up  of  simple  English  words  with  native 
construction.  Though  by  no  means  the  ideal  method 
of  imparting  spiritual  instruction,  yet  it  can  be  very 
expressive,  and  God  has  abundantly  blessed  the  teach- 
ing of  His  own  Word  through  this  medium. 

The  officer  who  was  responsible  for  Anifelo  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  was  attending  the  meetings 
regularly  and  encouraged  him  to  keep  on.  The  boy 
saw  the  changed  lives  of  many  of  the  men  from  his 
own  island.  He  learned  of  a  God  of  Love  Who  had 
sent  His  Son  to  die  for  sinners.  The  message  sank  into 
his  soul  and  he  saw  himself  as  a  sinner  who  needed 
a  Saviour.  He  opened  his  heart  to  receive  Him  and 
became  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  well 
grounded  in  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and,  a 
few  years  later,  became  one  of  the  band  of  helpers 
seeking  to  win  others  for  Christ. 


CHAPTER  7 


A  SOLDIER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

After  spending  about  five  years  at  Tulagi  he  asked 
for  permission  to  leave.  He  had  heard  great  reports 
of  the  Bible  Training  School  at  One  Pusu  on  his  own 

Island  of  Malaita. 
He  had  learned  to 
know  the  mission- 
aries who  visited 
the  Police  Lines 
regularly,  and  he 
wished  to  enter  the 
school  for  training. 
Permission  was 
granted  and  he 
came  to  us.  How 
thrilled  the  writer 
was  when  she  met 
him  for  the  first 
time.  Short,  stocky 
in  build,  and  with 
a  bright  smile,  the 
son  of  the  murderer 
stepped  ashore.  He 
was  spiritually  very 
bright.  It  was  a  joy 
to  have  him  in  the 
Bible  classes,  for  he 
simply  drank  in  the 

Anifelo,   training  as   an  Evangelist          messages     from     the 

Word  of  God.    On 

one  occasion  he  came  to  my  room  saying  he  had  made 
a  great  discovery.  While  having  his  Quiet  Time  over 
the  Word  that  day  he  had  read  for  the  first  time  Ma- 
lachi  2.6:  "The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and 
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iniquity  was  not  found  in  his  lips:  he  walked  with  me  in 
peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many  away  from 
iniquity  .  .  .  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 

"Oh,  I  want  that  to  be  true  of  me,"  he  said,  with 
great  longing  in  his  voice. 

On  another  occasion  some  of  us  were  discussing 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  time  alone  with  God 
over  His  Word. 

"If  you  get  nothing  out  of  your  reading  what  do 
you  do?"  asked  the  missionary  of  these  young  Chris- 
tians. 

"I  close  my  Bible  and  just  pray,"  said  one. 

"I  turn  to  another  passage  of  Scripture  and  read 
that,"  said  a  second. 

But  Anifelo  said,  "I  read  that  same  place  over  and 
over  again,  and  God  always  gives  me  something  for  my 
heart  before  I  leave  it." 

Although  only  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  de- 
veloped a  great  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the 
other  members  of  the  Koio  tribe  who  were  in  the 
school,  calling  them  together  regularly  to  pray  for  the 
heathen  of  their  own  district. 

One  who  attended  the  meeting,  was  an  elderly  man 
who  found  it  difficult  to  learn  to  read.  He  had  only 
been  converted  a  year  but  was  a  most  impressive 
speaker.  Although  he  read  haltingly,  yet  when  he  told 
back  the  Bible  lesson  he  had  been  taught,  one  was  often 
amazed  at  his  spiritual  perception.  On  the  evening  of 
his  baptism,  in  his  simple  direct  way,  he  gave  his  testi- 
mony. 

"I  am  very  happy  today,"  he  said,  "because  I  have 
confessed  my  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  was  ready  to  fight  with  Basiana  at  Sinar- 
ango.  I  had  my  knife  in  readiness.  Had  I  gone  I 
should  have  been  amongst  those  who  were  hanged  at 
Tulagi."  Pointing  upwards  he  said  earnestly,  "Who 
spoke  to  me?  God." 
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"My  brother  and  I  slept  in  one  bed,  we  ate  the 
same  food,  but  (putting  one  arm  round  his  own  neck) 
he  was  hanged;  I  was  saved." 

"Who  saved  me?  God." 

"It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  come  to  Christ,"  he 
continued,  "I  left  the  heathen  and  joined  the  Christians 
and  in  one  week  my  little  girl  was  dead.  In  another 
week  a  second  was  dead.  My  father  and  tribesmen 
came  to  me  and  said,  'Give  up  this  new  teaching;  your 
children  are  dead  because  you  have  forsaken  the  wor- 
ship of  the  akalos.'  But  I  replied,  'I  cannot  go  back,  I 
belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  ever'." 

Later,  this  man  returned  to  his  own  people  as  an 
evangelist. 


CHAPTER  8 


GO  HOME  AND   TELL 

During  the  Christmas  vacation,  Anifelo  asked  if  he 
might  spend  it  with  his  own  heathen  tribe  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  he  left  them  as  a  small  boy.  His  home 
was  a  few  days'  journey  over  the  mountains.  How 
would  his  people  receive  him,  he  wondered.  Some  of 
the  men  in  our  school  were  afraid  that  harm  might 
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come  to  him,  and  so  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that 
we  let  him  go. 

When  he  arrived  he  found  a  heathen  marriage 
feast  in  progress.  Several  hundred  people  had  as- 
sembled, and  Anifelo  hoped  that  he  might  get  an 
opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  message.  At  these 


Mixing  a  Native  Pudding 

feasts,  money  to  pay  for  the  bride  is  brought  by  the 
relatives  of  the  bridegroom,  who  later  has  to  pay  it 
back  to  them;  the  bride's  people  provide  the  food.  If 
it  is  a  big  wedding,  that  is,  if  the  bridegroom  is  a  man 
of  importance,  up  to  ten  thousand  taro  (a  tuberous  root 
vegetable)  may  be  brought,  and  fifty  pigs  killed  and 
eaten.  Then  there  are  huge  native  puddings  made  of 
taro,  coconut  and  nuts  pounded  together  in  a  large  ves- 
sel the  size  of  a  canoe.  Bamboos  of  smoked  grasshop- 
pers may  be  provided  as  a  special  delicacy! 

An  orchestra  of  pan  pipes  (bamboos  of  all  sizes) 
is  provided  for  the  dancers  who  wear,  around  their 
ankles,  rattles  made  of  the  shells  of  a  certain  nut.  The 
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din  is  almost  deafening  and  the  festivities  go  on  all 
night.  The  most  important  part  of  the  proceedings  is 
the  handing  over  of  the  money  in  payment  for  the  bride. 
This  is  done  by  attaching  strings  of  red  shell  money  to 
the  ends  of  spears  or  by  hanging  them  on  a  tree  for  all 
to  see  how  generous  the  givers  are.  Each  tries  to  outdo 
the  other,  sometimes  calling  attention  to  the  large 


Small  Native  Puddings  decorated  with  Betel  Nut 

amount  he  is  giving.  The  bridegroom  may  thus  be 
made  a  slave  to  his  people  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
trying  to  pay  off  his  debts. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  disagreement  about  the  money. 
A  noisy  argument  ensues,  sides  are  taken,  the  op- 
ponents rush  at  each  other  brandishing  spears,  and 
screaming  as  though  possessed.  The  fight  seldom  has 
a  tragic  ending.  Usually  when  they  are  more  or  less 
exhausted  a  compromise  is  arrived  at  and  they  proceed 
with  the  ceremony. 

It  was  years  since  Anifelo  had  seen  a  heathen 
feast,  and  as  he  quietly  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
give  his  testimony  his  heart  yearned  over  his  people. 
He  longed  that  they  might  find  the  Saviour  Who  meant 
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so  much  to  him.  Finding  that  he  could  not  make  him- 
self heard  above  the  din,  he  tried  to  do  personal  work, 
speaking  to  some  whose  attention  he  could  hold  for  a 
few  minutes. 

His  people  were  quite  friendly  towards  him,  some 
even  promising  to  come  as  inquirers  when  he  came 
home  to  settle  amongst  them.  Others  of  his  relatives 
broached  to  him  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  but  he 
told  them  he  wished  to  remain  free  for  a  time  in  order 
to  do  evangelistic  work.  Before  he  left  One  Pusu  he 
had  been  warned  against  being  pressed  into  a  heathen 
engagement.  We  had  told  him  to  read  carefully  the 
verses  in  our  Lesson  Book  on  Husbands  and  Wives.  He 
had  done  that,  he  said.  We  suggested  that  he  read  Pro- 
verbs chapter  31  and  see  what  God  says  about  a  good 
wife.  He  had  done  that  also.  So  he  was  ready  with 
an  answer  when  his  people  talked  with  him  about  mar- 
riage. He  told  us  on  his  return  that  he  had  quoted 
the  verse,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  .  .  .  and 
a  good  wife  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  a  good  wife  was  surely  included  in  "all 
these  things"  mentioned  in  the  verse! 

When  his  training  was  over  he  returned  home  to 
try  to  win  his  people  for  Christ.  He  could  not  live 
in  the  same  village  with  them,  for  in  our  part  of  the 
Solomons,  Christians  are  forced  to  form  separate  vil- 
lages lest  their  failure  to  observe  the  taboos  which  the 
heathen  consider  so  necessary,  should  anger  the  akalos. 
He  had  no  Christian  friends  or  relatives  with  whom 
he  could  form  a  small  village  and  so  he  lived  alone 
on  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  visiting  his  people  regularly 
in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them. 

Months  went  by  and  he  saw  no  results.  Later,  to 
his  great  joy,  his  mother  and  sister  joined  him. 

He  was  then  offered  the  position  of  second  district 
headman.  The  Government  wanted  Christian  men  for 
these  posts,  men  who  would  be  just,  examples  of  up- 
righteousness  and  integrity,  and  who  would  administer 
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the  law  impartially.  In  his  case  there  was  the  added 
advantage  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  chief.  After  much 
prayer  he  accepted. 

"I  cannot  now  hide  from  the  Government  any 
crooked  thing,"  said  one  of  the  heathen  district  head- 
men, "because  Anifelo  is  a  Christian  and  he  will  not 
tell  a  lie." 

It  would  now  be  more  difficult  for  the  heathen  to 
continue  their  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  destroy- 
ing their  gardens.  Anifelo  could  help  in  seeing  that 
justice  was  done. 

Anifelo's  position  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
for  it  takes  strength  of  character  and  courage  of  a  high 
order  to  administer  the  law  impartially  where  one's  rela- 
tives are  concerned,  but  the  Christian  son  of  the  rebel 
chief  is  proving  himself  to  be  "a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ." 


There  are  still  very  many  of  this  war-like  tribe  to 
be  won  for  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  number  of  Christian 
communities  springing  up  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
mountains  is  steadily  increasing.  There  is  a  self-sup- 
porting, self-governing  Regional  (native  boarding) 
School  operating  in  one  of  the  villages  in  charge  of  a 
young  Koio  leader,  who,  with  a  few  helpers,  is  winning, 
by  this  means,  many  of  the  young  people  for  Christ. 

As  we  think  over  the  happenings  which  have  been 
recorded  we  are  reminded  of  the  words,  "For  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
my  ways,  saith  the  Lord."  We  have  learned  that  God 
can  use  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  turn  apparent 
defeat  into  glorious  victory,  and  cause  all  these  things 
to  work  out  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

So  the  prayers  offered  for  Koio  at  One  Pusu  just 
before  the  tragedy  have  been  abundantly  answered. 
It  is  no  vain  thing  to  wait  upon  the  Lord. 


TTIE  South   Sea  Evangelical   Mission  grew   out  of   a  work 
*    begun  in  Queensland  in   1882  by  the  late  Miss  F.  S.  H. 
Young.     In    1904  the  Mission  established  its  first  bridgehead 
in  the  Solomon  Islands— on  Malaita. 

From  the  commencement,  God  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  us 
to  put  first  things  first  —  salvation  before  civilisation  or 
education.  He  taught  us  to  use  the  WORD  OF  GOD, 
to  lift  up  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified;  a  risen,  living 
Saviour,  exalted,  and  "able  to  save  to  the  uttermost."  Then 
"God  gave  the  increase." 

Evangelical  and  interdenominational  in  character,  the 
Mission  is  supported  by  the  unsolicited  contributions  of  the 
Lord's  people. 

The  Mission  Magazine,  "Not  in  Vain,"  is  published  quar- 
terly and  may  be  had  for  I/-  (25c.)  per  annum. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to— 

The  Secretary, 

SOUTH  SEA  EVANGELICAL  MISSION  LTD., 
Box   4350,   G.P.O..   Sydney,   N.S.W., 
or    to    the    Mission's    representatives. 
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